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impersonal howl or thunder, which satisfies us, could
not be conceived by the ancient Aryans. When they
heard the thunder, they spoke of the thunderer, just
as when they heard a howling noise in the forest, they
thought at once of a howler, of a lion or something
else, whatever it might be. An impersonal howl did
not exist for them. Here, therefore, we have, in the
name of thunderer or howler, the first name of some
one who can never be seen, but yet whose existence,
whose awful power for good or evil, cannot be
doubted. In the Veda that thunderer is called
Rudra, and we may well understand how, after such
a name had once been created, Rudra or the howler
should be spoken of as wielding the thunderbolt, as
carrying bows and arrows, as striking down the
wicked and sparing the good, as bringing light after
darkness, refreshment after heat, health after sick-
ness. In fact, after the first leaflets have opened, the
further growth of the tree, however rapid, need not
surprise us.

The wind.

Another percept, which chiefly depends on our
sense of touch, though frequently supported by the
evidence of our ears, and indirectly of our eyes, is the
wind.

Here too, early thought and speech do not dis-
tinguish as we do, between the blower and the blast.
Both are one, both are something like ourselves. Thus
we find in 'the Veda hymns addressed to Vayu, the
blower, and to Vat a, the blast, but this too as a
masculine, not as a neuter. Though the wind is not
often praised, he too, when he is praised, holds a very